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* fh iS THE GERMAN 
it ¥ | ~HE German Republic is being severely 
er tried. The unexpected death of Pres- 
y; ident Ebert, February 28, is a very heavy 
AC lo s to democracy and republicanism in the 
mn teich. The former saddle-maker who be- 
AS came leader of the Social Democratic Party 
re was from the first day of the revolution 
8s which overthrew the Hohenzollerns a 
he powerful force against both reaction and 
18 Communism. During the critical days 
or when the Constitution of the Republic was 
‘al be ng drafted at Weimar, he worked cease- 
ho lessly for reconciliation between the hos- 
nd tile factions whose bitter partisan quar- 
Ise rels frequently threatened to burst into 
om civil war. His election by an overwhelm- 
to ing majority as the first President was a 
revealing testimony to the deep impression 
which his capacity for leadership had al- 
lit- ready made not merely on the members 
1ey of h's own rarty, but on the German peo- 
lis- ple as a whole. 
are In office he met crisis after crisis with 
a- courage, restraint and good sense. His 
yas first severe test was the so-called “Kapp 
tic Putsch” in March, 1920, which was 
ues crushed through the declaration by the So- 
‘ial c alists of a general strike. Three years 
im- later, 1923, he decisively defeated the sec- 
her ond and more serious reactionary coup 
can d’état, Ludendorff’s attempt to establish 
un- in Bavaria a “National Government.” The 
same year he showed that he could be 
y equally firm with the extreme groups on 
»m- the left when he forced the resignation 
re- of the radical Government of Saxony. 
can Perhaps his most remarkable achievement 
ned was in connection with the Dawes Plan. 
ons But for him, it is questionable whether 
len- an adequate majority could have been had 
nan in the Reichstag for this policy of fulfill- 
cely ment. 
2rn- Thus, the reserve, fairness, sincerity, 


quiet power and broad non-partisan p* 
triotism of President Ebert enabled hi: 





to steer the Reich safely through its 
initial difficult years, when stupidity and 
partisan intrigue at home and appalling 
conditions abroad constantly threatened 
disaster. 

Does his death now imperil the Repub- 
lic which he did so much to create and 
maintain? The general election to name 
his successor has been called for March 29. 
Since the Constitution requires that the 
successful candidate have in the first elec- 
tion an absolute majority of the votes cast 
over all other candidates, it seems probable 
that this election may be indecisive. In 
that event, a second election would be 
called within a fortnight, at which the 
candidate receiving the largest number of 
votes will be declared elected. The can- 
didates most prominently spoken of are 
Chancellor Luther and former Chancellor 
Marx. The latter, as a member of the 
Centre Party, would have an excellent 
chance, were he able to command the sup- 
port of the Social Democrats. Luther, who 
is a moderate Nationalist, though usually 
considered non-partisan, might be elected 
by a union of the conservative parties. 
Whatever the eventual outcome, the next 
two months will be critical, not merely for 
the future of the German Republic, but 
also for the peace of Europe. 

JAMES G. MCDONALD. 

World Court at Special Senate Session? 

T has been evident for weeks that the 

Administration’s proposal to adhere to 
the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice would not be ratified by the Senate 
before March 4. Hence a country-wide 
movement has been launched to urge the 
President to ask for consideration and final 
action on the Court at the special session 
of the Senate called for March 4. (The 
Chairman of the F. P. A. is acting as 

‘hairn of a small Coordinating Com- 
hich is keeping in touch with 




















more than twenty national organizations 
which are interested in the World Court.) 


Though this extraordinary session is 
convened technically to consider confirma- 
tion of appointments, it will likely debate 
also one or more pending treaties. It 
would, therefore, be entirely proper and 
logical for the Senate to use this occasion, 
while not burdened with legislative mat- 
ters, to vote definitely one way or the 
other on the Court proposal, which is in 
no sense a partisan issue and which has 
behind it the almost unanimous support 
of the country. 


Admiral Phelps Declares War! 

HE address of Rear Admiral Wm. W. 

Phelps, February 24, before the Wom- 
en’s Conference on National Defense as 
Peace Insurance, in Washington, would 
not be worthy of consideration were it not 
«9 representative of what many of our 
Navy men are preaching. It is that com- 
mercial rivalry tends almost inevitably to 
war and that only through the develop- 
ment of a preponderant navy can the 
United States avoid war with Great Bri- 
tain, Japan, or any other important com- 
mercial Power. The inconsistency be- 
tween this thesis and President Coolidge’s 
reiterated desire for further reduction of 
naval armament by international agree- 
ment is obvious. 


Security and Disarmament 

4 i most significant tangible develop- 

ment of the week in the related prob- 
lems of disarmament and security is the 
report of General Foch, made March 1 to 
the Allied governments, on the situation in 
Germany. The text has not been published, 
but dispatches from Paris purport to give 
its substance. Foch is disturbed by what 
he interprets as the maintenance by Ger- 
many of: (1) a potentially effective gen- 
eral staff, (2) the skeleton of an army 
which might be quickly enlarged to war- 
time proportions, and (3) industrial re- 
sources which could within a few months 
manufacture war materials on a vast scale. 
His most significant conclusion seems to 
be that any attempt at supervision of a 
large industrial country like Germany 
must be futile and that, therefore, the 
Allies must be so united that aggression 
from Germany is impossible. 


Tokio and Moscow 

HE ratification of the Russo-Japanese 

Treaty was completed February 25, 
when the Prince Regent in Tokio affixed 
his signature. Russia had previously 
ratified it. Formal diplomatic and consular 
relations between the two countries are 
to be immediately resumed. Japan is said 
already to have taken steps to prepare for 
the withdrawal of her troops from north- 
ern Sakhalin, where the Treaty grants 
her extensive oil, mining and timber 
concessions. 
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Both London and Washington are said 
to be following very closely the effort of 
the Soviet Government to secure in the 
Moscow Provincial Court the formal can- 
cellation of the Sinclair concession to ex- 
ploit oil resources in this same region. 
The case is to be tried on March 11. The 
Soviet Government alleges non-fulfillment 
of contract and declares that this is justifi- 
cation for cancellation. From various 
sources, none of them obviously reliable, 
come suggestions that the grant of oil 
privileges to Japan and the cancellation 
of the Sinclair privileges are expected by 
Moscow to convince the American Govern- 
ment of the disadvantages to American 
interests of the continuance of a policy of 
non-recognition. 

French Finances 

HE French budget, as passed by the 

Chamber of Deputies March 1, pro- 
vides for receipts of 34,000,000,000 
francs, or approximately $1,600,000,000, 
just sufficient to cover estimated expendi- 
tures. The largest single item, 14,500,- 
000,000 francs, is to meet interest charges 
on the public debt, not including, however, 
interest on the debts owed to Britain or 
the United States. Statisticians have esti- 
mated that the total proposed French ex- 
penditure would amount to about 20 per 
cent of her national income. (The same 
sources estimate that Britain is now 
expending 22 per cent and the United 
States 11 per cent of their respective na- 
tional incomes.) It is expected that the 
budget will pass the Senate without serious 
modification, though it may be held up 
for some time because of bitter debates 
about such items as that for the main- 
tenance of French representation at the 
Vatican. 

This balancing of the budget does not 
mean that the French government will not 
require large internal and possibly large 
external loans during the current fiscal 
year. The domestic loans will be required 
to refund governmental short-term obliga- 
tions while the foreign loans, if raised, 
are to be used to complete at once the re- 
construction of the devastated regions. 


Germany and France, after weeks of 
negotiation, have reached a provisional 
commercial agreement which avoids, for 
the time being at least, the danger of a 
commercial and tariff war. 


New Governments of Central Europe, 
by MALBONE W. GRAHAM, JR., New York, 
1924; Modern Political Theory, by C. E. 
M. JoAD, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1924. 

Professor Graham’s volume is a con- 
venient outline of the present govern- 
mental organization of Germany, Austria, 
Hungary and the Succession States. 

Joad’s small book of only 123 pages is 
a clear summary of political theories 
which have played a predominant role in 
modern society. 
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